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ABSTRACT 



This chart book is designed to document current differences 
in well-being by race and Hispanic origin and to describe how such 
differences have evolved over the past several decades. The charts included 
in this book show key indicators of well-being in seven broad categories: (1) 

population; (2) education; (3) labor . markets ; (4) economic status; (5) 

health; (6) crime and criminal justice; and (7) housing and neighborhoods. 
Each section begins with a brief introduction and overview of the charts 
presented. This information provides a benchmark for measuring future 
progress and can highlight priority areas for reducing disparities across 
racial and ethnic groups. All the racial and ethnic groups considered here 
have experienced substantial improvements in well-being over the second half 
of the century, but disparities between groups have persisted, or in some 
cases, widened. An example is the decline in the relative economic status of 
Hispanics over the past 25 years, reflecting the increasing proportion of 
Hispanics with lower average levels of education, in large part because of 
immigration. The section on education, which makes disparities in educational 
attainment and achievement clear, contains information on family 
participation in literacy activities and preschool education. One chart 
reviews computer use by elementary school children, and two charts cover 
reading and mathematics proficiency scores, both of which have implications 
for the pursuit of higher education. Three charts focus on the educational 
attainment' of adults over 25 years old. An appendix provides a list of other 
government publications and Internet addresses for more information. 

(Contains 49 graphs and bar charts.) (SLD) 
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Foreword! 



A s we approach the 21st century, America is once again a nation of new promise, with the 
opportunity to become the worlds first truly multiracial, multiethnic democracy. In as 
few as 50 years, there may be no majority race in our nation. This rich and growing 
diversity should be a source of great pride and strength as we enter the new millennium. 

In June 1997, I launched The Presidents Initiative on Race: One America in the 21st Century, in 
part to educate Americans about the facts surrounding the issue of race in America. I appointed 
an Advisory Board of seven distinguished Americans to help lead this national conversation. I also 
asked my entire Administration to participate in this effort and called upon all Americans to 
recognize the lingering problems and limitless possibilities of our diversity. We face a variety of 
racial challenges in our country, many of them deeply rooted in our history. If we are to harness 
the great opportunities within these challenges, we must better understand the contours and nature 
of racial issues. 

By providing much needed information about racial disparities, this statistical chartbook provides 
the basis for an informed discussion about the problems faced by people of different races and 
backgrounds in America. There is much good news here, with improvements over the past 20 years 
for all Americans in education, in economic status, and in health. But in far too many areas, there 
are still troubling disparities between people of color and other Americans. 

Understanding the disparities highlighted in this book is important, but to widen the circle of 
opportunity for all Americans, we must also continue to act. We must make sure that our federal, 
state, and local governments, our public schools, our health care system, and our courts deal fairly 
with all people and provide equal opportunities for every American to participate fully in our 
society. We must also reach out to our neighbors and co-workers of other races or ethnicities, for 
it is only by getting to know one another that we will realize that what unites us is far stronger than 
what divides us. 

Only by honestly confronting the walls that continue to separate us, can we break down those walls 
and move closer to creating a community in which we recognize diversity as a source of strength 
rather than a cause of division. A decade from now, I hope that people will look back and see that 
this Initiative made a difference by supplying much needed information, encouraging conversation, 
and inspiring concrete actions to provide equal opportunity for all Americans. I hope that when 
we revisit the facts and trends presented in this book, we will see much progress in closing racial 
gaps. Above all, I hope we will continue to build on that progress, and continue to build one 
America in the 21st Century. 
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“I believe the greatest challenge we face . . . is also 
j our greatest opportunity . Of all the questions of 
discrimination and prejudice that still exist in our 
society , the most perplexing one is the oldest, and in 
some ways today, the newest: the problem of race. 
Can we fulfill the promise of America by embracing 
all our citizens of all races ? ... In short, can we 
become one America in the 21st Century ?” 

President Clinton 

Presidents Initiative on Race Announcement at the 
University of California at San Diego Commencement, 1997 



T his chart book is intended to document current differences in well-being by race and 
Hispanic origin and to describe how such differences have evolved over the past several 
decades. It has been produced for the Presidents Initiative on Race by the Council of 
Economic Advisers in consultation with the Federal statistical agencies. The book is designed to 
further one of the goals of this initiative: to educate Americans about the facts surrounding the issue 
of race in America. 

The charts included in this book show key indicators of well-being in seven broad categories: 
population, education, labor markets, economic status, health, crime and criminal justice, and 
housing and neighborhoods. This information provides a benchmark for measuring future progress 
and can highlight priority areas for reducing disparities in well-being across racial and ethnic 
groups, another goal of the Presidents Initiative on Race. The indicators in the charts were selected 
on the basis of their importance for economic and social well-being, as well as the quality and 
availability of data (for example, availability of longer time trends or information on more groups). 
A book of this size cannot encompass all important aspects of social and economic life. Instead, 
these charts are a place to begin. The appendix indicates how to access additional information on 
these topics from Federal government agencies. 

The American record of the past 50 years has been one of tremendous progress in areas such as 
education, health and longevity, and economic growth, but deterioration in other areas, such as 
incarceration rates, divorce, and the likelihood that a child is born outside of marriage. Life 
expectancy at birth increased from 68 years to 76 years between 1950 and 1996, and the infant 
mortality rate has fallen from 29 per thousand live births to 7 over the same period. Per capita 
income, adjusted for inflation, has more than doubled since 1950. The proportion of American 
adults with a high school education increased from 34 percent in 1950 to 82 percent in 1996. The 
fraction of households living in inadequate housing fell from 10.2 percent in 1976 (the first year 
for which data are available) to 6.5 percent in 1995. 
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Introduction 



\ Although all racial and ethnic groups considered here have experienced substantial improvements 
in well-being over the second half of this century, disparities between groups have persisted or, in 
some cases, widened. Blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians continue to suffer disadvantages in 
opportunity and in material and physical well-being. These disadvantages appear in many arenas, 
but they are larger in some than in others. For example, although the Hispanic poverty rate is far 
higher than that of non-Hispanic whites, differences in infant mortality between Hispanics and 
non-Hispanic whites are relatively modest. Blacks have nearly closed the gap with non-Hispanic 
whites in the attainment of a high school degree, but the gap between blacks and non-Hispanic 
whites in the completion of a four-year college degree has widened. 

Several themes emerge from the data presented in this document. 

• Race and ethnicity continue to be salient predictors of well-being in American society. On 
average, non-Hispanic whites and Asians experience advantages in health, education, and 
economic status relative to blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians. 

• Over the second half of the 20th century, black Americans have made substantial progress 
relative to whites in many areas. But this progress generally slowed, or even reversed, between 
the mid-1970s and the early 1990s. In many cases, large disparities persist. 

• The relative economic status of Hispanics has generally declined over the past 25 years. 
However, the Hispanic population has grown rapidly, more than doubling in size between 1980 
and 1997, in large part because of immigration. Thus, in interpreting trends in the relative well- 
being of Hispanics, it is important to keep in mind that the increasing representation of 
Hispanic immigrants with lower average levels of education and income has contributed to the 
decline in average Hispanic social and economic well-being. 

• Asians and Pacific Islanders, on average, are nearly as well-off as non-Hispanic whites according 
to many indicators. There is great diversity within this population, however, and some 
subpopulations are quite disadvantaged. The fact that Asians have both a higher median income 
and a higher poverty rate than non-Hispanic whites, for example, illustrates the economic 
diversity of the Asian population. 

• American Indians are among the most disadvantaged Americans according to many available 
indicators, such as poverty rate and median income, although comparable data for this group 
are sparse due to their small representation in the population. 

The charts in this book generally show averages or medians of indicators for each race or Hispanic 
origin category and therefore do not attempt to capture the diversity within these groups. For 
instance, Cuban Americans have much higher median family income than Dominican Americans 
according the 1990 census, but both are included in the “Hispanic” category. Median family 
income for Japanese Americans was more than twice that of Cambodian, Laotian, and Hmong 
Americans in 1990, but all are included in the “Asian and Pacific Islander” category. Diversity exists 
within all groups, including diversity across ethnic groups within the non-Hispanic white 
population. Unfortunately, this book does not have the space to present data for all subpopulations, 
nor do such data exist for many indicators. Nonetheless, the population categories shown here are 
among the most salient in America today. 
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Introduction 



The classification of individuals by race and ethnicity is a complex and controversial undertaking. 
The concepts of race and ethnicity lack precise and universally accepted definitions. Their 
economic and social significance depend on a variety of factors, including how individuals identify 
themselves racially or ethnically and how others identify and treat them. Most of the data collected 
by the Federal statistical agencies are classified by self-reported race and ethnicity. (Notable 
exceptions are mortality statistics.) Most of these data are collected through household surveys and 
the decennial censuses, in which respondents are asked to identify their race in one question and 
whether or not they are of Hispanic origin in a separate question. Whenever possible, data for the 
following five categories are presented: 

• Hispanic, may be of any race, 

• White, not of Hispanic origin, 

• Black, not of Hispanic origin, 

• Asian, including Pacific Islander, 

• American Indian, including Alaska Native (Alaskan Eskimo and Aleut). 

In this book, categories of race and Hispanic origin are labeled as they were labeled in most of the 
surveys at the time the data were collected. For example, the terms “black” and “Hispanic” are used 
rather than “African American” or “Latino.” It should be noted, however, that the Office of 
Management and Budget revised the standards for classifying Federal data on race and ethnicity in 
October 1997. The new standards permit respondents to mark one or more race categories on 
survey questionnaires and other Federal reporting forms. In addition, the “Asian and Pacific 
Islander” category has been divided into two categories: “Asian” and “Native Hawaiian or Other 
Pacific Islander.” The “black” category has been changed to “Black or African American.” There will 
continue to be a separate question on Hispanic origin, which will have two categories: “Hispanic 
or Latino” and “Not Hispanic or Latino.” 

Published data are not always available for all of the groups described above. At times statistics are 
lacking because survey sample sizes are too small to yield reliable estimates for smaller populations 
such as American Indians or Asians. (In some cases, data from the 1990 census are presented for 
these groups.) In addition, statistical agencies tabulate published data using different classifications. 
For example, as noted above, Hispanics may be of any race. Some agencies tabulate data for 
Hispanics but also include Hispanics in tabulations for the categories white and black. In a few 
cases, agencies have changed the way they tabulate data over time as well. The labels and notes for 
each chart indicate these differences in data classification. (Unless otherwise noted, data for Asians 
include Hispanic Asians, and data for American Indians include Hispanic American Indians.) 

This book is divided into seven sections. Each section begins with a brief introduction and an 
overview of the charts presented in that section. These introductions provide background 
information on the concepts addressed in the section, including references to some key research 
articles. In addition, each chart is accompanied by bullet points, which highlight the important 
information in the chart and also provide related information that may not appear in the charts. 
The appendix provides a list of other government publications and internet addresses where the 
reader can find more information on all of the topics covered in this book. 
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T he population of the United States is becoming increasingly diverse. In recent years, 
Hispanics and minority racial groups 1 — non-Hispanic blacks, Asians, and American 
Indians — have each grown faster than the population as a whole (Population 1). In 1970 
these groups together represented only 16 percent of the population. By 1998 this share had 
increased to 27 percent. Assuming current trends continue, the Bureau of the Census projects that 
these groups will account for almost half of the U.S. population by 2050. Although such 
projections are necessarily imprecise, they do indicate that the racial and ethnic diversity of the 
United States will grow substantially in the next century. 

Immigration has played a major role in increasing diversity of the population by contributing to the 
rapid growth of the Asian and Hispanic populations since the 1960s. In 1997, 38 percent of the 
Hispanic population and 61 percent of the Asian population were foreign-born, compared with 8 
percent of the white population, 6 percent of the black population, and 6 percent of the American 
Indian population (Population 2). The increased immigration of Asians and Hispanics over the past 
several decades is largely the result of changes in immigration policy. In particular, the 1965 
Immigration Act ended the system of national origin quotas that had previously restricted 
immigration from non-European countries. 2 The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 
also contributed to the increase in the documented Asian and Hispanic populations by legalizing a 
large number of immigrants. 

While immigration of Asians and Hispanics has increased, population growth has slowed 
dramatically for the nation as a whole, largely due to declining fertility rates among non-Hispanic 
blacks and non-Hispanic whites. As a result of this declining fertility, the non-Hispanic white share 
of the population has fallen since 1970, and the non-Hispanic black share of the population has 
increased only slightly. 

Changes in racial and ethnic identification have also contributed to the increase in (measured) 
racial and ethnic diversity. These changes are most important for the American Indian population, 
which has increased more in recent years than can be accounted for by deaths, births, 
immigration, and improvements in census coverage. The increase in the American Indian 
population suggests that people are more likely to identify themselves as American Indian in the 
census than they were in the past.^ 

National changes in the composition of the population mask differences across and within regions. 
(Population 3). The geographical distribution of racial and ethnic groups is important because it 
influences the potential for social and economic interaction between them. According to Census 
Bureau projections, in 1995 the West had the highest concentration of minorities (36 percent), 
followed by the South (30 percent), the Northeast (23 percent), and the Midwest (15 percent). 
Non-Hispanic blacks are most likely to live in the South, while Asians, Hispanics, and American 
Indians are most likely to live in the West. 

Racial composition also varies from the center cities of metropolitan areas, to the suburbs (metropolitan 
areas outside center cities), to nonmetropolitan areas. Hispanics, blacks, and Asians are more likely than 
non-Hispanic whites to live in central cities — in 1996 more than half of blacks and Hispanics and 
nearly half of Asians lived in central cities, compared with less than a quarter of non-Hispanic whites 
(Population 4). In contrast, over half of all non-Hispanic whites lived in the suburbs in 1996, as did 48 
percent of Asians. American Indians are by far the most likely to live in non metropolitan areas; in 1 990 
nearly half of the American Indian population lived outside of metropolitan areas. 
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As the population becomes more diverse, opportunities for social interaction with members of 
other racial and ethnic groups should increase. Intergroup marriage (marriage between persons 
of different races or Hispanic origin) is one measure of social interaction (Population 5). The 
number of interracial married couples (marriage between persons of different races) has 
increased dramatically over the past several decades, more than tripling since 1960. However, 
interracial married couples still represented only about 2 percent, and intergroup couples 4 
percent, of all married couples in 1990.^ 

Many demographic characteristics affect economic and social status and play some role in 
explaining differentials in well-being among the populations discussed in this book. For instance, 
immigration has lowered the relative socioeconomic status of the U.S. Hispanic population, since 
Hispanic immigrants tend to have lower levels of education and income than the Hispanic 
population as a whole. 

Other demographic characteristics with important effects on social and economic status include 
household structure and age distribution. In particular, growth of child poverty has often been 
associated with the rising share of single-parent families. Since 1970 the fraction of families 
maintained by a single parent has increased for all groups (Population 6) and is highest among 
blacks (38 percent), American Indians (26 percent), and Hispanics (26 percent). Household 
structure is also affected by economic status; for example, the greater tendency of the elderly to 
head their own households has been linked to their growing wealth. 

Differences in the age distribution of populations (Population 7) may affect their rates of growth 
as well as differences in average economic and social well-being. For example, poverty rates are 
highest among children, and rates of criminal activity are highest among young adults. On average, 
the non-Hispanic white population is considerably older than the population as a whole. Only 24 
percent of the non-Hispanic white population is below the age of 18, compared with about 30 
percent of non-Hispanic blacks and Asians and about 35 percent of American Indians and 
Hispanics. Differences in age distributions between racial and ethnic groups reflect differences in 
death rates, fertility rates, rates of net immigration, and the age of immigrants. 



1. For the purposes of this report, the term “minority” is used to refer to racial and ethnic groups 
that are less than 50 percent of the population. 

2. Harrison, Roderick J. and Claudette E. Bennett. 1995. “Racial and Ethnic Diversity.” In State 
of the Union : America in the 1990s , ed. Reynolds Farley. Vol. 2: Social Trends. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

3. Passel, Jeffrey S. 1996. “The Growing American Indian Population, 1960-1990: Beyond 
Demography.” In Changing Numbers, Changing Needs: American Indian Demography and Public 
Health , ed. Gary D. Sandefur, Ronald R. Rindfuss, and Barney Cohen. Washington, DC: National 
Academy Press. 

4. Harrison and Bennett. “Racial and Ethnic Diversity.” 
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• The share of the U.S. population that is non-Hispanic black, Asian, Hispanic, and American 
Indian has increased since 1970. The American Indian population has grown more than can 
be accounted for by birth rates, death rates, and immigration, suggesting that a substantial 
portion of this increase has resulted from increased reporting of American Indian racial 
identification. 

• If recent demographic trends continue, Asians, non-Hispanic blacks, Hispanics, and American 
Indians together will approach 50 percent of the population by the year 2050. 

• Around the year 2005, Hispanics, who may be of any race, are projected to be the largest 
of the minority groups considered here. 
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Note: Data for Asians exclude Hispanic Asians, and data for American Indians exclude Hispanic American 
Indians . In 1970, data for Asians are for Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, and Hawaiians. 
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• Among all groups, the fraction of the population that is foreign-born increased between 1970 
and 1997. 

• As of 1997, 61 percent of the Asian population and 38 percent of the Hispanic population 
were foreign-born. In contrast, only 8 percent of whites, 6 percent of blacks, and 6 percent of 
American Indians were foreign-born. 

• The immigrant population represents a wide range of social and economic backgrounds. On 
average, Asian immigrants are highly educated and have high incomes. Hispanic immigrants, 
along with immigrants from some Asian countries, have relatively low average levels of 
educational attainment and income. 
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Note: In 1970 \ data for Asians are for Japanese , Chinese , Filipinos , Koreans and Hawaiians. 
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• Hispanics and members of racial minority groups are not evenly distributed across regions of 
the country. The differing distribution of these populations across regions may contribute to 
differences in individuals’ experiences of racial and ethnic diversity. 

• The highest concentration of Hispanics and members of racial minority populations is found 
in the West (36 percent), followed by the South (30 percent), the Northeast (23 percent), and 
the Midwest (15 percent). 

• More than half of non-Hispanic blacks live in the South. About half of Ajnerican Indians, 
Hispanics, and Asians live in the West. 

• In general, the minority share of the population has increased in all four regions since 1970 
(not shown in chart). The Hispanic population has grown considerably in the West and the 
South, and the Asian population has grown considerably in the West. 



Note : Data for Asians exclude Hispanic Asians, and data for American Indians exclude Hispanic 
American Indians. Data are projections based on the 1990 census. 
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• Residents of nonmetropolitan, central city, and suburban areas may have different public 
service needs and different political interests. 

• Blacks, Asians, and Hispanics are more likely to live in central cities of metropolitan areas than 
are non-Hispanic whites or American Indians. 

• A large percentage of non-Hispanic whites and Asians live in suburbs. The fraction living in 
suburbs has increased since 1970 among all groups. 

• Nearly half of American Indians in 1990, and nearly one quarter of non-Hispanic whites in 
1996, lived outside of metropolitan areas. These nonmetropolitan proportions of the 
population are shrinking for all groups, however. 



Note: In 1970 , data for whites include Hispanic whites. In 1970, data for Asians are for Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipinos. Data for 1996 are not available for American Indians. 
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• Intergroup marriage (marriage between persons of different races or Hispanic origin) is an 
indicator of social integration. This chart shows on the left the percentage of married men who 
are members of intergroup couples and on the right the percentage of married women who are 
members of intergroup couples. 

• Between 1960 and 1990, interracial married couples (not including marriages between 
Hispanics and non-Hispanics) more than tripled as a percentage of all married couples (not 
shown in chart). However, intergroup married couples still accounted for only 4 percent of 
all married couples in 1990. 

• Non-Hispanic blacks and non-Hispanic whites are proportionately least likely to marry outside 
their groups. When non-Hispanic whites marry members of minority groups, they are least 
likely to marry non-Hispanic blacks (not shown in chart). 
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• Because resources can be pooled in households, household structure influences an individuals 
economic well-being. Changes in household structure may influence and be influenced by 
economic status. For example, child poverty is higher in single-parent families, and as the wealth 
of older persons has increased, they have become more likely to head their own households. 

• Since 1970, the fraction of households maintained by a married couple has declined substantially; 
this decline has been greatest for blacks. 

• The fraction of households maintained by a single parent has increased for all groups. The 
increase has occurred for both families maintained by single females and single males, although 
male-headed families with no spouse present make up less than one quarter of single-parent 
families. 

9 Since 1 970, the fraction of households composed of only one person has increased for all groups. 
Other non-family households (unrelated individuals living together) have also increased as a 
fraction of all households for all groups over this period. 



Note: In 1970, data for whites include Hispanic whites. In 1970, data for Asians are for Japanese , 
Chinese , and Filipinos. Data for 1996 are not available for American Indians. 
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• Differences in age distributions between population groups reflect differences in death rates, 
fertility rates, rates of net immigration, and the age of immigrants. These age differences can 
contribute to differences in economic, health, or social status across racial and ethnic groups. 

• The non-Hispanic white population is older, on average, than other groups. Less than 25 
percent of non-Hispanic whites are below the age of 17, compared with nearly 30 percent of 
Asians and more than 30 percent of Hispanics, non-Hispanic blacks, and American Indians. 
In part, the young average age of Asians and Hispanics reflects the many children born to new 
immigrants in these groups, since new immigrants are likely to be of childbearing age. 

• The school-aged population (persons aged 5 to 17, not shown separately in chart) is more 
racially and ethnically diverse than the population as a whole; the racial/ethnic composition of 
this population resembles the projected composition of the population as a whole for 2010. 
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Changing America: Indicators of Social and Economic Well-Being by Race and Hispanic Origin 




E ducational attainment is one of the most important indicators of lifetime economic opportunities. 
Higher educational attainment is associated with lower unemployment and higher wages, higher 
family income, and better health for adults and their children. A substantial portion of gaps in well- 
being among racial and ethnic groups can be accounted for by differences in educational opportunities and 
attainment. Studies find that improvement in the economic status of blacks in the 1960s and early 1970s 
resulted in part from improvements in educational attainment and school quality, especially in the South. 1 

Blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians continue to experience educational disadvantages. Black and Hispanic 
children are more likely than non-Hispanic white children to be poor (Economic Status 3) and to have parents 
with lower education levels. As a result, they often begin life with disadvantages related to family financial and 
educational resources. Research is mounting about the importance of a stimulating environment for early 
childhood development, starting in infancy. This education begins at home. It is not until age three that 
children typically enter preschools or Head Start programs designed to promote school readiness. The most 
important teachers for children under the age of five are family members. For example, reading to young 
children helps them learn to speak and, later, to read and write. 2 

Young non-Hispanic black and Hispanic children are less likely than their non-Hispanic white counterparts 
to be read to by family members or to be told a story (Education 1). Because reading to children increases 
sharply with parents educational attainment, ^ some differences in reading to children across racial and 
ethnic groups are likely to be related to parental education. 

Some social policies attempt to improve educational opportunities by providing enriched early childhood 
educational opportunities through programs such as Head Start, the largest federal program for early 
childhood education of economically disadvantaged children. Partly as a result of such policies, non- 
Hispanic black children aged four are significandy more likely than non-Hispanic white children to be 
enrolled in a preschool program (Education 2). Research has found that Head Start and other preschool 
programs promote childrens cognitive development and achievement. Some research has found that the 
effects of Head Start are largest for Hispanics, perhaps because it provides an advantage in English language 
acquisition for children from homes where English is not the primary language spoken. The research 
literature is unsetded on the question of whether the beneficial effects of preschool interventions persist or 
fade as children age. One recent study reported that gains found for black children in the Head Start 
program fade if the children enter poor quality elementary schools but persist if their elementary schools are 
of good quality. ^ 

Computing skills are valued in the labor market, and demand for workers with computer skills has increased 
markedly over the past 25 years.^ Computer use by children, whether at home or at school, grew between 
1984 and 1993 (Education 3). However, the increase in use at home was greatest for non-Hispanic whites, 
and in 1993 non-Hispanic blacks and Hispanics were considerably less likely to use a computer at home or 
at school than non-Hispanic whites. Lower levels of computer usage among non-Hispanic black and 
Hispanic children are probably related to lower income levels among these groups; in general, children from 
families with higher incomes were more likely to have used a computer at home or at school than children 
from families with lower incomes. 13 

Higher scores on math and reading proficiency tests are associated with higher future educational 
attainment; they are also associated with future success in the labor market, even among individuals with 
similar levels of education. 6 Non-Hispanic black and Hispanic children score lower on achievement tests, 
on average, than non-Hispanic white children at similar ages (Education 4 and 5). Like many other 
indicators of educational progress, however, between-group differences in achievement test scores may be 
influenced by differences in a variety of social and economic factors, including school quality, parental 
education, and family income. 
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Higher educational attainment is associated with improved socioeconomic status, higher wage rates, and 
better health. In addition, parents’ education is associated with better health, development, and educational 
attainment for their children. Educational attainment has been steadily increasing (Education 6). The 
fraction of the population aged 25 and older who completed high school (or equivalent) exceeded 50 percent 
for all groups in 1997 and is 75 percent or higher for blacks, non-Hispanic whites, and Asians. The increase 
in attainment has been faster among blacks, non-Hispanic whites, and Asians than among Hispanics. 
Attainment has increased markedly among blacks since the 1940s, and between 1980 and 1997 the fraction 
of blacks who did not complete high school dropped from nearly half to one quarter. Nonetheless, in 1997 
blacks were considerably less likely than non-Hispanic whites to have completed a college, professional, or 
doctoral degree. Asians have by far the highest level of educational attainment of any of these groups. 
Generally, Asians’ educational attainment increased since 1980 as more attended and completed college. 

In 1997, about 45 percent of Hispanic adults 25 and older had not completed high school. High school 
attainment of Hispanic adults has improved only slowly over the past 15 years (Education 6), and progress 
has also been slow among Hispanics aged 25 to 29 (Education 7). Among those who have completed high 
school, however, the fraction completing at least some college rose from 31 percent in 1971 to 54 percent in 
1997. Educational attainment has increased faster for native-born Hispanics than for the Hispanic 
population as a whole. In 1990 the high school completion rate of native-born Hispanics was comparable to 
that of non-Hispanic blacks, whereas that of Hispanic immigrants was considerably lower7 Thus, the slow 
increase in average educational attainment of Hispanics is at least partly due to the increasing representation 
of immigrants with lower educational attainment in the Hispanic population. 

Since education is usually completed at younger ages, data on attainment among younger adults provide a 
better sense of current educational opportunities and conditions. The percentage of 25- to 29-year olds with 
a high school diploma is nearly as high among non-Hispanic blacks as among non-Hispanic whites (Education 
7). However, Hispanics aged 25 to 29 continue to have lower rates of high school completion. And, although 
young blacks are attending college at increasing rates, the gap in college completion between young non- 
Hispanic blacks and non-Hispanic whites did not narrow appreciably over the 1980s (Education 8). 
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• Young childrens interactions with others are critical to their development. Reading to children 
or telling them stories helps them learn to read and improves their verbal communication 
skills. This chart shows children’s reported participation in various literacy activities with a 
parent or family member. 

• In 1996, non-Hispanic white children were more likely to have been read to than their non- 
Hispanic black or Hispanic counterparts, and they were also more likely to have been told a 
story and to have visited a library in the past month. Some of these differences likely reflect the 
higher levels of educational attainment of parents in the non-Hispanic white population. 

• Parents in all groups shown above were more likely to report that they participated in these 
literacy activities with their children in 1996 than in 1991. 
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• Enrollment in prekindergarten programs and kindergarten is generally correlated with greater 
progress in the early years of elementary school. 

• In 1 996, non-Hispanic black children aged three and four were more likely than non-Hispanic 
white children to be enrolled in center-based learning programs or kindergarten. Hispanic 
children were less likely than non-Hispanic blacks or non-Hispanic whites to be enrolled. 

• Enrollment in these programs increased for nearly all groups between 1991 and 1996. 




Note: Center-based programs are nursery schools, prekindergarten, and Head Start. 
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• Familiarity with computers is increasingly important at school and at work. 

• Computer use increased markedly from 1984 to 1993 for all groups. In both years, non- 
Hispanic whites were more likely than non-Hispanic blacks or Hispanics to have used a 
computer both at home and at school. 

• Relatively few non-Hispanic black and Hispanic children used a computer at home in 1993. 
However, over 33 percent of non-Hispanic blacks and Hispanics and about 75 percent of non- 
Hispanic whites used a computer at school. 
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• Lower levels of computer usage at home among non-Hispanic black and Hispanic children are 
probably related to lower income levels among these groups. In general, children from higher 
income families are more likely to have used a computer at home or at school than children 
from families with lower incomes. 
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• This chart presents data on reading proficiency scores from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. This survey is designed to monitor the knowledge, skills, and 
performance of the nations children and youth. 

• On average, non-Hispanic white children score higher than non-Hispanic black or Hispanic 
children in reading proficiency at each age. 

• Non-Hispanic black 17-year olds made substantial progress in reading proficiency between 
1980 and 1996. Reading proficiency changed little among other groups and ages from 1980 
to 1996. 




Note: A reading score of 300 means the student can understand complicated information. A score of 
250 means the student can interrelate ideas and make generalizations. A score of 200 means the 
student has partially developed skills and understanding. 
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• This chart shows mathematics proficiency scores from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. 

• On average, non-Hispanic whites tend to score higher on tests of mathematics proficiency than ^ 

non-Hispanic blacks or Hispanics at each age. § 

S*. 

• Mathematics proficiency scores generally increased between 1982 and 1996 at all ages among 

all groups shown above. 
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Note : A mathematics score of 300 means a student can do moderately complex procedures and 
reasoning. A score of 250 indicates a student can do basic operations and beginning problem 
solving A score of 200 demonstrates a students beginning skills and understanding of math. 
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• Educational attainment is predictive of economic status and health. 

• Asians and non-Hispanic whites are more likely to have completed education beyond high 
school than are blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians. In 1997, nearly half of Hispanics aged 
25 and older had not completed high school. 

• Educational attainment has increased for all groups since 1980. Increases for blacks have been 
most marked. Increases for Hispanics have been relatively small. 

• In 1997, 9 percent of non-Hispanic whites and 15 percent of Asians held masters, professional, 
or doctoral degrees, compared with 4 percent of blacks and 3 percent of Hispanics and 
American Indians (not shown in chart). 



Note: Data for 1 980 are based on years of school completed, rather than on the highest diploma or 
degree received. In 1997, high school graduates include those with a GED or equivalent. Data for 
1997 are not available for American Indians. 
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• High school completion rates for 25- to 29-year olds provide a sense of change in 
educational attainment over time, since education is usually completed at younger ages. 

• High school completion rates have increased for 25- to 29-year olds in all groups over the past 
30 years. However, rates for Hispanics have grown little since the early 1980s. 

• The percentage of non-Hispanic blacks aged 25 to 29 who have completed high school (87 
percent) is nearly as high as that of non-Hispanic whites (93 percent). Hispanic 25- to 29-year 
olds continue to have considerably lower rates of high school completion (62 percent), 
however. The lower rates among Hispanics primarily reflect the lower average levels of 
education among Hispanic immigrants; completion rates of native-born Hispanics (not shown 
separately in chart) are comparable to those of non-Hispanic blacks. 




Note: Prior to 1971, data for whites include Hispanic whites y and data for blacks include 
Hispanic blacks. Prior to 1992 , data are for persons having completed four or more years of high 
school; data for 1992 and beyond include persons with a GED or equivalent. 
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• Completion of a four-year college degree has become increasingly associated with economic 
status and success in the labor market. 

• The percentage of 25- to 29-year olds who have completed college increased sharply in the 
1960s and early 1970s for non- Hispanic whites and non-Hispanic blacks. Between the mid- 
1970s and the early 1990s, college completion rose more slowly for all groups shown above. 
College completion appears to have picked up again in the mid-1990s. 

• Non-Hispanic whites are more than twice as likely as non-Hispanic blacks and Hispanics to 
have completed a four-year college degree. Nearly 33 percent of non-Hispanic whites had 
completed a four-year college degree in 1997, compared with only about 14 percent of non- 
Hispanic blacks and 1 1 percent of Hispanics. 
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Note: Prior to 1971> data for whites include Hispanic whites , and data for blacks include 
Hispanic blacks. Data for non-Hispanic blacks and Hispanics are three-year centered averages. 
Prior to 1992, data are for persons having completed four or more years of college. 
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Earnings from the labor market are the primary source of income for the majority of families. Labor 
market earnings are determined by labor force participation, the unemployment rate among labor 
force participants, the number of hours worked per year, and hourly wage rates. 

In general, labor force participation rates are higher for men than women, although over the past 30 
years female participation rates have greatly increased, while those of men have declined (Labor 
Markets 1). Historically, black women had higher participation rates than white women, but since 
1990, these rates have been roughly equal. Hispanic womens participation rates are lower than those 
of black or white women. Hispanic mens participation rates are higher than those of black men and 
approach those of white men. 

Unemployment rates — the percentage of the labor force without jobs but actively seeking work — 
of blacks have been roughly twice those of whites for many years (Labor Markets 2). Black average 
annual unemployment rates have been over 10 percent for more than 20 years. (However, the 
black unemployment rate fell below 10 percent in mid- 1997 and was below 9 percent in mid- 
1998.) Unemployment rates for Hispanics are generally between those of blacks and whites. Black 
and Hispanic unemployment rates also rise more in recessions and fall more in recoveries than do 
white rates. 

Investment in labor market skills — either through schooling, training, or experience on the job — 
tends to be most intensive at young ages. One reason is that investing in these skills early in life allows 
workers to reap the “returns” to their investments over a greater number of years. When young 
people are neither in school nor employed, there is concern about their current activities as well as 
about their future employment and earnings prospects. 

About 20 percent of young black men are neither in school nor working, compared with 14 percent of 
young Hispanic men and 9 percent of young white men (Labor Markets 3). The percentage of young 
men who are in this situation has not fallen substantially over the past 10 years. The percentage of 
young women neither enrolled in school nor employed has fallen over the 1990s, however, particularly 
among young black women. Much of this decline is the result of increased school enrollment. However, 
the interpretation of these numbers is less clear cut for young women than for young men, as many 
young women who are neither employed nor in school are taking care of children. 

Wages of white men continue to exceed those of all other groups of workers (Labor Markets 4, 5, and 
6). Studies indicate that black mens wages rose relative to white men’s between the early 1960s and 
the mid-1970s, especially in the South. 1 But this trend reversed sometime in the mid- to late 1970s, 
and black mens relative pay declined for at least 10 years. ^ The evidence of the last 10 years is mixed, 
with one data series showing continued deterioration or little change in relative pay for black men, 
and another showing improvement. ^ Pay of Hispanic men has fallen relative to both white and black 
mens pay, at least in part as a result of falling relative educational attainment among Hispanics, 
combined with increased demand for more highly educated workers. Wage levels for all groups have 23 

risen in recent years. 

After reaching near parity in the mid-1970s, black womens wages have fallen relative to those of white 
women. (White women have gained considerably relative to white men in this period.) Young, college- 
educated black women reached pay parity with their white counterparts in the early 1970s but have 
seen their relative wages fall about 10 percentage points since then (Labor Markets 5 and 7). 
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